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Inside Front Cover 

A heated pedestrian ramp and new tourist information 
center in Amarillo have won wide acclaim during the first 
month of operation. Interstate 40 motorists obtain infor- 
mation via an intercom on the end of the information 
board (left), or by crossing the ramp to the bureau. The 
story begins on page 14. Photograph by Herman Kelly. 


About Our Cover 

The Tower of the Americas—mighty symbol of HemisFair— 
dominates the San Antonio skyline and the surrounding 
hills as the world’s fair gets underway. The US Pavilion 
can be seen left and the Swiss Skyride at the right. 
Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury. 


Editorial... 


Clean Off the Welcome Mat 


HemisFair ‘68, the first world’s fair ever to be 
held in the Southwest, is now in full swing. 

In the next six months Texas will play host to 
between seven and one-half million and 11 million 
out-of-state visitors. Most of these guests will be 
traveling to the fair by automobile. That’s where 
the Highway Department can and will play a 
major role in presenting a beautiful “front yard” 
to our visitors. 

Spring has traditionally been the time to “clean 
up, paint up, fix up.” Because “company’s a-com- 
ing,” the Highway Department is making a special 
effort to do just that. 

In anticipation of the additional millions, State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall said on March 
21, “Adequate provisions should be made to im- 
prove the appearance of our highways. The 
additional tourists attending HemisFair and recent 
publicity on highway beautification will cause 
this feature to be of general public interest.” 

The spectacle of wild flowers each year draws 
more praise from motorists than any other part of 
our beautification program. Each spring millions 
of motorists are treated to the panorama of the 
state’s 500 species of wild flowers in full bloom, 


including three varieties of our state flower. Blue- 
bonnets spread their fragrance and blue carpets 
from the Rio Grande to the Red River, from the 
Chisos Mountains of West Texas to the Sabine 
River in the east. Heavy rains this year, and a 
late spring, will probably mean that HemisFair- 
bound motorists will enjoy the bluebonnet show 
until the middle of May. 

Dingwall directed all districts to regulate their 
mowing operations to preserve and develop the 
wild flowers along our highways. But he didn’t 
stop there. He also directed them to pay special 
attention to litter cleanup, to signs and markings, 
to safety rest areas, and to keeping district and 
section headquarters areas spic and span. 

People seem to have shifted the responsibility 
for maintaining beauty to the county, state, and 
federal governments. But beautification, in the 
final analysis, must be a grass-roots effort of in- 
dividuals working in their communities. For this 
reason, we would like to add to our state high- 
way engineer’s directive and urge each Depart- 
ment employee to consider himself an ambassa- 
dor in this campaign to present a beautiful wel- 
come mat to our HemisFair guests. 


FAIR Wirt A FLAIR 


San Antonio celebrates her 250th birthday with a world’s fair — a six-month fiesta to end all fiestas! 


“What’s a HemisFair?” 

“I’ve seen the Seattle World’s Fair 
and Expo 67. What’s different about 
HemisFair?” 

These are only two of the types of 
questions that were being asked in the 
Highway Department’s tourist bureaus 
in early March. 

But what is different about this 
world’s fair? For one thing, it’s 
downtown, within easy walking dis- 
tance of hotels and shops. And for 
the first time the course of a river was 
changed — so that visitors can travel 


by water to the fair’s gates. Many 
historic houses and buildings were 
preserved on the fair grounds, a move 
in keeping with the fair’s theme — 
The Confluence of Civilizations in the 
Americas. 

Governor John Connally has called 
the site “the most exciting 92 acres 
in Texas.” These acres occupy the 
oldest part of a very old city, a cir- 
cumstance that perhaps distinguishes 
the San Antonio fair from _ other 
world’s fairs. 

The purpose of the fair is to show- 


case the individual histories of all the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere — 
and their common march toward bet- 
ter things. 

But above all else, HemisFair will 
be known for its fiesta atmosphere, 
typically Mexican, and done in a style 
that only San Antonio knows how to 
handle. Much of the entertainment 
will be pegged to the Latin flavor — 
mariachi bands, flamenco dancers, 
Mexican hat dancers and bird vendors, 
strolling troubadores, and cascarones: 
egg shells filled with confetti to be 


Headquarters for HemisFair 1968 are housed in 
this 108-year-old school built in 1859 by Ger- 
man-English settlers of San Antonio to provide 
a classical education for their children. It is lo- 
cated on South Alamo Street across from the 
entrance to HemisFair by Beethoven Hall. The 
property was donated to the school board in 
1903 and for 50 years it housed successively a 
grammar school, a junior high, and San Antonio 
Junior College. In 1953 the school board traded 
the property to the city. From that time until 
it was acquired by HemisFair in 1964, it was 
headquarters for the local Civil Defense and 
County Welfare offices. 


Photographs by Hugh Pillsbury 


In early March workers hurried to get the 
grounds ready. The US Pavilion dominates the 
south side of the fair. At lower right, the elevated 
sidewalk crosses the waterway. Gondolas, dining 
barges, flowerboats and other ships of the 
HemisFair armada will travel almost a mile in» 
a happy, haphazard trip around the perimeter 
of the entertainment area. 


cracked upon the heads of people. 
And another thing that makes Hem- 
isFair ’68 different from other world’s 


fairs — the prices. Once a person 
gets inside the fair grounds he will 
find most of the things free — musi- 


cians, water shows, flying Indians, 
Punch and Judy shows, and industrial 
and governmental pavilions. Prices 
for things that do cost are moderate. 

An unusual accommodation is the 
comfort-cooling of outdoor lunch 
areas, ground level walkways, and 
other areas by a $5 million air-condi- 
tioning system. Continuous seating 
areas border the entire elevated walk- 
way and rest benches provide relaxa- 
tion space for fairgoers under shade 
trees. A number of sectors have 
as center- 


beautiful spray-fountains 
pieces. 


HemisFair achieves a remarkable 
feel of semitropical languor, arising 
from an ambitious landscaping pro- 
gram that brought a veritable garden 
wonderland into what was once de- 
scribed as a “shabby area.” 

The fair is designed primarily in a 
series of plazas, that traditional South- 
west component borrowed from Spain. 
A plaza is a square, usually land- 
scaped with trees and shrubbery, and 
is meant as a gathering place — often 
for sweethearts whose parents keep a 
watchful eye nearby. 

There is another flavor of the fair 
that is typical of the Southwest and 
Texas — chili. 

Veteran travel writer Keith Elliott 
wrote recently in Saturday Review: 

“And an old German home features 
chili, an appropriate happenstance in 


that President Johnson’s beloved ‘bow1] 
of red’ seems to have been the inven- 
tion of San Antonio Germans who at 
century’s turn could not reconcile the 
tough and rangy flesh of Longhorns 
with schnitzel. For what it’s worth, 
which may be precious little, Hemis- 
Fair *68 has made no effort to equal 
Expo 67’s offering of 50 varieties of 
beer. But HemisFair does offer 20 
kands) Onc balijeees. 

“After the fair, San Antonio will 
have realized a shimmering new group 
of plazas and fountains and pools and 
civic buildings where people may 
meet, learn, and continue the good 
custom of whooping it up. 

“Clearly HemisFair will be remem- 
bered mostly as fun, as a frolic, as an 
extension of that happening — San 
Antonio itself.” 


WHERE THE ACTION !S—That’s where Photo- 
grapher Hugh Pillsbury took his camera in early 
March to record the progress of HemisFair. 
Workmen hurried to complete pavilions in time 
for the April 6 opening as Hugh worked his way 
among the projects in search of the best camera 
angles for TEXAS HIGHWAYS. 


Palacio del Rio, directly across from the fair 
grounds, offers visitors a view of the Tower of 
the Americas on one side and the San Antonio 
River and skyline on the other. Built by Hemis- 
B. Zachry, individual 
rooms are concrete shells poured at a job site 


Fair board chairman H. 


miles away and completely furnished down to 
lamps before being hauled to the site and 
hoisted into place. Building at left, restored as 
a restaurant, is reputedly oldest in the city. 


From downtown San Antonio, visitors may take a gondola to HemisFair, arriving at the River Court 
in the Convention Center next to HemisFair grounds. Greeting them is the 21 by 110-foot mosaic 
mural on the Convention Center Theatre. The mural, by Juan O’Gorman, represents the HemisFair 
theme, ‘The Confluence of Civilizations in the Americas.’ The Convention Center Theatre and Arena will 
present top-flight entertainment all summer, from Bob Hope to ballet to the Barnum and Bailey Circus. 


Comedienne Phyllis Diller will perform in the 
San Antonio Convention Center Theatre July 15- 
20. Ticket prices range from $5.50 and $4.50 in 
the orchestra section, $4.50 and $3.50 in the 
mezzanine, to $2.50 in the balcony. 


The fiesta atmosphere of HemisFair is captured 
in this dance sequence, ‘’Christmas in Jalisco,” 
by members of Ballet Folklorico of Mexico, sched- 
uled for the fair May 5-18. 


HemisFair visitors may wish to order tickets in 
advance for shows at the San Antonio Convention 
Center Theatre and Arena. Tickets are available 
from Miss Vera Smolins, Box 2777, San Antonio, 
Texas 78206. Checks should be made out to San 
Antonio Fair, Inc. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 

The schedule of events and their prices are as fol- 
lows; unless otherwise indicated, the shows are evening 
performances. 


THEATRE FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
Date Price 


M-Matinee; E-Evening Orch. Mezz. Bal. 


April 13 San Antonio $5.75 $4.50 $2.50 
Symphony With 4.00 3.50 
Arthur Fiedler 
April 14 Los Ninos 3.00 2.00 1.00 
M&E Cantores de 2.00 
Monterrey 
April 29-May 4 John Gary Show 5504 OOmE2.00 
M-May 4 4.50 3.50 
May 5-18 Ballet Folkorico 6.50 5.50 3.50 
M-May 5, 11, 12 of Mexico 5p 5 O45 Ome O 
May 19 Texas Boys Choir 4.00 3.00 1.00 
M&E 3.00 2.00 
May 20 Isaac Stern Trio Not yet available* 
May 22-June 1 “‘Man of La Hoa8) (Ss) She) 
M-May 22, 23, 25, Mancha’’ 6.00 5.00 2.50 
30, June 1 
June 3-8 (6/7, 8: | Jack Benny and 5.50 4.50 2.50 
6:30 & 9:30 pm) Baja Marimba 4.50 3.50 


June 10-13 Ferrante and Not yet available* 
Teicher 

June 24-29 Vicki Carr 51504 Om 2-50 
M-June 26-29 ; 4.50 3.50 

July 2-14 Bayanihan 6.50 5.50 3.50 

M-July 6, 7,13,14 Philippine Dancers 5.50 4.50 2.50 

July 15-20 Phyllis Diller Show 5.50 4.50 2.50 
1 matinee 4.50 3.50 

July 29-Aug. 3 Jimmy Dean 5.50 4.50 2.50 
1 matinee Show 4.50 3.50 

Aug. 7-12 Wayne Newton eHe0)  Zef0) GSO) 
4.50 3.50 

Aug. 19-24 Bob Newhart Show 5.50 4.50 2.50 
M-Aug. 21-24. 4.50 3.50 


*Reservations may be requested without accompanying 
checks for these events. HemisFair office will let you 
know price and will fill order according to date of your 
first request. 


CONVENTION CENTER ARENA 
Date Price 


April 6-28 Pan American 3.00, 2.00, 1.00 


3 and 8 pm Variety Show 
April 21 The Lutheran Hour Not yet available* 
7 pm 
April 29 Andy Williams 8.00, 7.00, 6,00, 5.00 
April 30-May 13. The Grand Ole 1 OOteDO 
Opry 
May 2-4 The Bob Hope Sai), 4L0) SiislaL ALeto) 
M-May 4 Show 
May 15-June 4 ~——Water Follies of Not yet available* 
1968—2 or 3 
shows daily 
June 5-15 Don Fleenor’s Hell Not yet available* 
Drivers—3 shows 
daily 
June 24-30 Texas Youth Rodeo 2.00,1.00, .50 
July 2-3 Miss Country Not yet available* 
M&E Music U.S.A. 
July 4-10 Barnum and Bailey Not yet available* 
Circus 
July 11-15 Pat Boone andthe Not yet available* 
M&E Young Americans 
July 23-24 Mormon 4.50, 3.50, 2.50, 1.50 
8pm Tabernacle Choir 
July 30-Aug. 5 Tony Aguilar Not yet available* 
M-July 30, Mexican Rodeo 
Aug. 4, 5 
Aug. 12-18 Roy Rogers and Not yet available* 


Dale Evans 


Aug. 27-Sept. 2 Dale Robertson 
Western Show—3 


Not yet available* 


shows daily 
Sept. 8 Bamford Parade Not yet available* 
2:30 &8 pm of Stars 
Sept. 12-18 Ice Capades Not yet available* 
Sept. 14—1, 5, 
8:30 pm 
Sept. 15—2, 
6 pm 
Sept. 21-22 The Animals Not yet available* 


*Reservations may be requested without accompanying 
checks for these events. HemisFair office will let you 
know price and will fill order according to date of your 
first request. 


. Arrangements for accommodations at HemisFair should 
be made through your travel agent or through San An- 
tonio’s official housing bureau, VISITOR SERVICES, Drawer 
H, San Antonio, Texas 78206. Telephone (AC 512) 
226-4292. Information about camping sites and trailer 
parks can also be obtained from Visitor Services. Enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


GATE FEES HOURS 
ACUIES pr ree tere eee $2 Grounds: 9 a.m. to 12 
Children two midnight 
TROUCT Ts bl mee eee, $1 Exhibits: 10 a.m. to 10 


Children under two ....free p.m. 


(Above) GENERAL MOTORS—Forty-five displays 
on travel in the future are featured in this im- 
Located in the 
northeast sector of the fair grounds, exhibits 


pressive lake-front pavilion. 


include a model system for urban rapid transit, 
three experimental autos on a runabout, and 
an impact sled to simulate accidents. 


(Right) Philippine cuisine tempts the fairgoer in 
the “Casa San Miguel” restaurant located in the 
Acosta House. The house was built in the 1870’s 
on property that was part of an 1810 grant 
from the Spanish Government to Vicente Acosta. 
The house bears his name even though Acosta’‘s 
ownership was short-lived. His property was 
confiscated when he took part in the unsuccess- 
ful Hidalgo revolution against Spain in 1810-11. 


(Far right) In early March, restoration neared 
completion on the 104-year-old Schultze store in 
San Antonio, converting it for use as the Humble 
Pavilion. It now houses a travel information and 
exhibit center featuring a display on the history 
of transportation. The two-story limestone block 
structure has intricate wrought iron railings and 
scrollwork and massive exposed ceiling beams. 
It will become the property of the city when 
HemisFair closes, a monument to one era of 
San Antonio’s colorful past. 


tac-toe and musical automobile 
parts to flying Indians and German 
oompah bands are available for visi- 
tors to the industrial section of Hemis- 
Fair. 

Seven of the nation’s largest indus- 
tries are among the 19 industrial and 
institutional pavilions. 

The Bell Telephone System offers 
the futuristic game of tic-tac-toe in 
its-10,000-square foot exhibit along 
with picture telephones and an age 
guesser. The musical auto parts — 


eee from computerized tic- 


including such instruments as trumpets 
made from axles — can be seen at the 


Flying Indians 


Ford Motor Company pavilion. 

The German band is part of the at- 
mosphere in the Falstaff pavilion in 
the restored Halff homestead, and the 
“Los Voladores de Papantla,” the fly- 
ing Indians of Mexico, perform at the 
Frito-Lay/Pepsi Cola exhibit. 

The industrial exhibits are free, as 
are the pavilions of foreign govern- 
ments. 

Pavilions blend both the old and 
new. Several exhibits are in new 
buildings erected for the international 
exposition. Others are located in the 
24 historic structures restored on the 
92-acre site. 


The Baptist exhibit, for example, is 
housed in the Eagar home which was 
part of a Spanish grant of 1810 and 
was a wedding present to Sarah Riddle 
Eagar, the first Anglo-American child 
born in San Antonio. 

The Woman’s Pavilion is located in 
a new 13,500-square-foot structure de- 
signed by Cyrus Wagner of San An- 
tonio. The $650,000 pavilion accom- 
modates 1,500 visitors per hour to tell 
the story of “Woman’s Changing Role 
in a Changing World.” Included in the 
four-level building is a modern theater- 
type presentation complete with dis- 
plays of fact and entertainment. 


The institutional and industrial ex- 
hibits include: 

Coca-Cola — The _ world-famous 
marionettes of Marty and Sid Krofft 
are featured in a 25-minute puppet 
show 12 times daily. The 30-inch 
wooden performers are worth $1,000 
each. After each show the audience 
is invited backstage to see how the 
Kroffts do it. 

Eastman Kodak — The 5,000 square 
foot pavilion features suspended cubes 
projecting motion pictures and slides 
to other cubes made of a new, bright 
screen material. Color transparencies 
appear on a variety of three dimen- 


sional forms, and prints are shown on 
print trees. 

Falstaff — The old Halff house has 
been restored into the “House of Sir 
John Falstaff,” boasting a German 
food restaurant on the first floor and 
an outdoor beer garden with an 
oompah band. The second floor 
serves as headquarters for the Hemis- 
Fair Press Club. Included in the 
restaurant are street scenes of early 
San Antonio, frontier gun collections, 
and antique paintings. 

Ford Motor Company — The 
10,500-square-foot pavilion features a 
motion picture in the round using nine 
projectors on a screen 16 feet high and 
146 feet wide. Besides the film, Ford 
has a display of its products, from a 
replica of Henry Ford’s original quad- 
ricycle to modern cars and trucks. 


ici ata ae eee —s 


Texas Tourist 
Bureau 


HEMISFAI 


In March HemisFair information signs were added 
to the Highway Department’s tourist bureau signs, 
and the visitor stops increased rapidly as people 
sought more information about the world’s fair 
in San Antonio. This sign on US 281, 277, 287 
guides motorists to the Wichita Falls tourist 
bureau, right background, where they ask such 
questions as ‘’What is the altitude and popula- 
tion of San Antonio?” “What kind of area is it 
in?’ “How much is the military discount?” ‘Can 
| keep my dog on the fair grounds?” 


(Right) GENERAL ELECTRIC—Workmen hurried to 
put finishing touches on the GE pavilion, one of 
20 industrial and institutional attractions offered 
without charge to fairgoers. A 30-minute musical 
written by a top Broadway team, ‘’We’re Head- 


ing For a Wonderful Tomorrow,” should attract 
22,500 persons daily. 


(Far right) Split screens and pretty girls charac- 
terize the revolutionary new cinema technique, 
Kino-Automat, or total audience involvement. 
Each person becomes a contributing scriptwriter 
via the miracle of modern electronics. At selected 
intervals during the film, viewers punch buttons at 
their seats, the votes are tallied on a computer, 
and the story proceeds along different lines. 
There are 32 changes in plot available for selec- 
tion. The sensational Czechoslovakian presenta- 
tion is housed in a special theater seating 600, 
and there are 10 one-hour performances daily. 
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Music comes from automobile parts 
in the 13-piece “Autolite-Ford Parts 
Harmonic Orchestra.” 

Frito-Lay /Pepsi Cola — The Flying 
Indians of Mexico perform a 400- 
year-old ritual climaxed by a flight 
around a 114-foot pole like giant birds. 
The ceremonial originated with the 
Totonacan Indians who believed that 
climbing to the top of the pole brought 
them nearer to the god of the heavens. 

Gulf Insurance — Fair visitors will 
find rest and relaxation facilities at 
this pavilion, including a diaper-chang- 
ing section and a lounge area. The 
building is centered around a “two- 
story” fountain. 

Gulf Oil Corporation — A minia- 
ture freeway system on which grown- 


ups and school age children can oper- 
ate 30 cars is featured. The two-seat- 
er cars go seven miles per hour 
through tunnels, past elevations, serv- 
ice stations, and policemen. 
International Business Machines — 
Visitors can type a souvenir Hemis- 
Fair postcard, draw designs on a 
screen with an electronic light pen and 
make a swatch on a Jacquard loom, 
or talk with a computer. IBM has two 
pavilions, both patterned after an open 
air Latin American marketplace. 
Lone Star Brewing Company — The 
Hall of Texas History, an exhibit cost- 
ing more than $500,000, is presented 
in a 20,000-square-foot pavilion. Both 
famous and infamous persons and 
events important to the founding and 


development of the Lone Star State 
are presented in full size and life-like 
animation. 

Pearl Brewing Company — A 19th 
Century bar complete with gas chan- 
deliers and wrought iron porch trim 
form the decor for a cafeteria buffet 
area and refreshment center, featuring 
family-type entertainment with a jazz 
era flavor. In a smaller connected 
structure, Judson Candies, a subsidiary 
of Pearl, are sold. 

Radio Corporation of America — 
The educational impact of computers 
on schools of tomorrow are stressed, 
featuring an advanced RCA Spectra 
70 computer system with an operating 
student terminal for individual instruc- 
tion. 


Alive Inc. — A non-denomination- 
al, non-profit organization of Texas 
businessmen sponsor the “Sermons 
from Science” pavilion. The sermons 
are 28-minute films relating scientific 


‘principles and spiritual lessons. 


Baptists — The San Antonio Bap- 
tist Association, Baptist General Con- 
vention of Texas, and Home and For- 
eign Missions Boards of the Southern 
Baptist Convention present film pres- 
entations, performances by the Bap- 
tist College, and university choral and 
drama groups. 

Mormon Church — The theme of 
“Christ Visited the Americas” is car- 
ried out through paintings, murals, 
and films in a 4,000-square-foot pavi- 
lion. 
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“This parking area is a big attrac- 
tion for HemisFair,” said Robert Dee- 
gan, supervising designing engineer in 
San Antonio. 

Deegan was referring to the more 
than 5,000-car parking lots built on 
Interstate 37 right of way next to the 
HemisFair *68 grounds. 

They are probably the only parking 
lots in the United States where the 
main traffic lanes of an expressway 
feed directly into them. 

Without the lots, fairgoers’ parking 
problems would have been grim in- 
deed. District 15 engineers worked 
out an agreement with San Antonio 
officials to use the right of way free 


(Above) TELEPHONE MAGIC — Picturephones, 
computerized tic-tac-toe, an age guesser, a kid- 
dyland where youngsters talk to favorite cartoon 
characters, and other intriguing participation dis- 
plays are drawing fairgoers to Bell Telephone’s 
pavilion. Walk along the waterway to the pavil- 
ion, located southeast of the Tower of the Americas. 


(Right) MARKING THE WAY—District 15 mainte- oo 4 

nance men erect the bright orange HemisFair oh : oor HEMISFAIR 
markers that will guide motorists to the fair : é 

grounds via the San Antonio freeway system. 
Erecting this sign on IH 37 a week before the 
fair opened are from left August Mueller, Guada- 
lupe Longoria Jr., and Roy Terrazas. 


i Carctina St 
| Florida $t 
= cut Lane 
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(Far right) The Highway Department’s contribu- 
tion to HemisFair—huge parking lots on cleared 
IH 37 right of way along the east side of the 
fair grounds. Note interchange of IH 10 and 
37 in right background. Motorists can get to the 
parking areas within minutes on IH 35, 10, or 37. 


iz 


of charge for duration of the fair. 
“We let the city make arrangements 
with HemisFair to pave the area, 
stripe it, set up collection booths, and 
provide ticket takers,” explained Dee- 
gan. “Rates were subject to our ap- 
proval, and spaces between Commerce 
Street (on the north edge of the fair 
grounds) and the terminal point of IH 
B7ecosts > l.50 for cars’ and ($5 for 
buses — charter and school. Parking 
hours are from 8 am to | am.” 


No matter from what direction 
motorists approach the city, they will 
be only minutes away from the fair, 
via San Antonio’s freeway system. 

The Highway Department is also 
allowing the city to construct and op- 
erate a parking area on IH 37 right 
of way between Commerce Street and 
IH 35. Parking rates in this lot will 
be graduated — $1.50 for spaces next 
to the grounds, 75 cents farther north, 
and finally, 50 cents. 


Department estimates, admittedly 
conservative, indicate 13,000 vehicles 
probably will be competing for space 
each day. 

Parking may be no problem at all. 
Many hotels are within walking dis- 
tance, and city buses will run a loop 
pattern to hotels and motels as far out 
as Loop 410. 

District maintenance forces cooper- 
ated, too. They erected the official, 
bright orange HemisFair signs along 
the freeways that will direct millions 
of visitors to the fair site. 

“That’s the Department’s contribu- 
tion to HemisFair,” says Deegan, “and 
we think it’s a sizable one.” @ 
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A BOON TO PANHANDLE MOTORISTS—Tom H. Taylor, director of Travel and 
Information Division, wields gold shears as he cuts the ribbon opening the 
Amarillo tourist bureau. Travel counselors Sheri Hardin (left) and Katrina Scar- 
brough assist by holding the ribbon. 


Standing in the permit office of the bureau, Dingwall explains to a television 
newsman that bureaus have a dual function: to stimulate travel to and within 
the state, and to issue overweight and oversize permits. 


“THIS NINTH—AND NEWEST—tourist informa- 
tion bureau is an extension of Highway Department 
activities in the field of travel development,” State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall told 200 luncheon 
guests in Amarillo on February 9. 

The occasion was dedication of the Department’s 
new tourist bureau on Interstate 40 about two miles 
east of the city. After Tom H. Taylor, director of the 
Department’s Travel and Information Division, had 
cut a ribbon at the entrance to the bureau, the Am- 
arillo Chamber of Commerce treated guests to a down- 
town luncheon. 

“The Amarillo bureau represents an investment of 
approximately $180,000,” said Dingwall. “This out- 
lay was not made lightly. We expect to receive sig- 
nificant dividends from this new facility. We expect 
it to stimulate an interest in Texas among more Visi- 
tors, and to encourage them to stay longer in our 
state.” 

The new center is the first such facility to provide 
individual counters for each travel counselor. Count- 
ers are separated by partitions which make for a 
“walk-in” arrangement for more privacy when counsel- 
ing travelers. Taylor said a pedestrian ramp over 
the freeway, along with an intercom, have been in- 
cluded to enable motorists traveling west to stop and 
visit or to receive travel assistance. 

“Location of the center will enable the ever-growing 
number of visitors coming into Texas from the north- 
west to stop for services, as well as visitors traveling 
east and west on IH 40,” said Taylor as he snipped 
a ribbon at dedication ceremonies. 

And the bureau has proved popular. During its 
first month of operation, visitors have been highly 
complimentary about the design and appearance of 
the new building. 

Dingwall told luncheon-goers that HemisFair *68 
will swell the number of out-of-state travelers on the 
move in Texas. He said Travel and Information Di- 
vision is offering a two-hour hospitality seminar to 
help local communities school those who have daily 
personal contact with tourists. 

“These added thousands of guests represent a new 
opportunity for cities and towns all over the state to 
attract more visitors to their area,” Dingwall added. 
He cited the Governor’s Texas Travel Trails as an- 
other added incentive for travel. 

The state highway engineer noted some new facili- 
ties the Highway Department will provide as part of 
its travel development program. 

“A new tourist information bureau in Laredo will 
open this spring,” he said. “The existing Texarkana 
bureau will move to new quarters, also this spring. 
The Judge Roy Bean Museum in Langtry is slated for 


New Tourist Bureau— 


Travel 
Boon 


unusual development. Plans are well advanced for 
addition of a modern information center, as well as a 
cactus garden featuring native plants which have fig- 
ured in the history of the Southwest.” 

Amarillo bureau supervisor is Neil A. Cox, a 15- 
year veteran in travel counseling for the Highway De- 
partment. He transferred from the Wichita Falls 
bureau. Two travel counselors, Mrs. Sheri Hardin 
and Miss Katrina Scarbrough, are on the bureau staff. 

The Amarillo center extends travel services of the 
Highway Department which is already aiding thous- 
ands of visitors annually. An estimated 775,000 peo- 
ple visited the eight bureaus in operation in 1967. 

Amarillo counselors offer detailed information on 
attractions in the area, such as Palo Duro Canyon, Cal 
Farley’s Boys Ranch, the Paul Green pageant, “Texas,” 
the projected Alibates Flint Quarries National Monu- 
ment, the Panhandle-Plains Museum, Lake Meredith, 
and many others. Motorists can also get the latest 
information on state-wide road conditions, zones where 
weather or construction may have affected driving. An 
extensive supply of travel literature about Texas is 
available. In addition, the bureau will maintain a 
travel reference library. 

The building, constructed of native stone, was de- 
signed by the Buildings and Real Estate Section of 
Maintenance Operations Division. Department archi- 


Photographs by Herman Kelly 


Motorists wasted no time in taking advantage of the new bureau and its facilities. 
Built of native stone, the building contains some 3,000 square feet. Department 
bureaus such as this catered to 775,000 visitors last year. 


tects built the structure according to needs and speci- 
fications laid out by Taylor. 

It is the first bureau to have a pedestrian overpass. 
The overpass is heated so it will remain free of snow 
and ice during the winter. Surprisingly, said Neil Cox, 
almost 20 per cent of out-of-state motorists walked the 
ramp in February to visit the bureau. 

District Engineer Charles Smith helped locate the 
site for the new building. His forces supply materials 
and labor for such needs as signs and care for the 
grounds. Ben Lednicky landscaped the area. 

There is a room and separate entrance for motorists 
seeking only overweight or oversize permits or tempo- 
rary license tags. There has been a growing problem 
in recent years as the number of permits issued at 
bureaus has grown. Last year the bureaus issued 
20,854 permits and 1,624 temporary tags. The new 
setup alleviates confusion that often occurs when 
permit-seekers and tourists are being served at the 
same counter. 

Travelers wasted no time in seeking information at 
the Amarillo center. Cox reported 648 telephone calls 
and visitor stops in February, including 294 Texans 
and 90 out-of-staters who stopped for information. 

And they all left supplied with accurate, up-to-date 
information from the Highway Department’s latest con- 
tribution to travel development. (continued) 
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Of the People, 
By the People, 
For the People 


(Amarillo News columnist Paul 
Timmons has a red face as he 
tells this story on himself and the 
new Amarillo tourist bureau.) 
The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s new travel bureau just east 


of Amarillo on Interstate 40 is a 


beautiful building, but I’m just a 
little bit embarrassed every time I 
drive by it. 

Several months ago, when con- 
struction was just starting on the 
pedestrian bridge —- which makes 
it possible for westbound travelers 
to get to the information office 
without crossing the traffic lanes — 
our chief photographer, Woodfin 
Camp, was with me one day on the 
way to the air base. 

He asked about that bridge. 

I pointed to Bob Hulett’s feed lot 
just north of the highway and re- 
marked that the bridge was being 


built so Hulett could move his cat- 


tle from the feed pens to pastures 
without crossing the highway. 

A couple of days later he told 
Tommy Thompson, editor of the 
Amarillo Globe-Times and quoted 
me. : 

I don’t know how far that yarn 
had spread before it got back to 
me. 

I suppose that by now everyone 
knows the bridge was built for 
people. 
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Counters are separated by partitions that give more privacy to groups receiving travel counseling. 
Handy shelves below the counter and in the partitions allow counselors quick retrieval of literature. 


Veteran travel counselor Neil Cox shows travel material to State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 
Travel and Information Division distributes about four million pieces of travel literature each year. 


A Baie last year hosted more visi- 
tors—who spent more money 
here—than ever before, according 
to figures compiled by the Highway 
Department’s Travel and Informa- 
tion Division. 

A total of 20,684,000 persons 
from out of the state visited Texas 
in 1967. They spent a record 
$1,203,137,000, making 1967 the 
second year in a row that the value 
of the Texas travel industry has 
surpassed the billion-dollar mark. 


The automobile again was the 
favorite mode of transportation. 

The Department’s annual visitor 
industry survey, released recently, 
showed 15,198,000 persons visited 
Texas by automobile during the 
year. Their expenditures in the 
state amounted to $807,972,000. 
Total number of automobile visitors 


Elegant accommodations—and recreation galore—await Texas visitors. 


Texas Has Second Billion Dollar Year 


was up 7.4 per cent over 1966, and 
their expenditures rose 11.6 per 
cent. 

The Texas Tourist Council, an 
Austin-based association of travel- 
related businesses, estimated that 
an additional 5,486,000 out-of-state 
visitors came to Texas by commer- 
cial carriers. This group added an 
estimated $395,165,000 to the 
state’s economy. 

The Highway Department’s sur- 
vey of automobile travelers em- 
ployed visual and mechanical traf- 
fic count surveys. 

Valuable data also was gained 
from more than 12,200 question- 
naires distributed by the Depart- 
ment’s tourist information bureaus 
at key highway gateways and re- 
turned by out-of-state visitors at the 
completion of their Texas visit. 

Statistically, the average tourist 


party included 2.99 persons—0.09 
of a person more than in 1966— 
who stayed in Texas 5.98 days, or 
0.18 of a day longer than in 1966. 

Average spending per person was 
$8.89 a day—up nine cents from 
the year before. The average party 
made expenditures of $26.59 per 
day. 

This and other data will be in- 
cluded in the Highway Depart- 
ment’s annual Visitor Industry Re- 


port scheduled for release this 


month. 

The data is concerned with out- 
of-state visitors only. Méillions of 
Texans traveling within the borders 
of their own state are not included. 
No such figures are available, but, 
undoubtedly, Texans themselves 
have an enormous additional im- 
pact on the over-all Texas travel 
industry. 


The report also will reflect ac- 
tivities of the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division and the Texas Tourist 
Development Agency, representing 
the state’s travel development ef- 
forts, and the Texas Tourist Coun- 
cil, representing the private busi- 
ness sector. 

Travel and Information Division 
hosted 775,000 travelers at its 
tourist information centers, an in- 
crease OLu2.0) per cent over, 1966. 
In addition, more than 300,000 
travel inquiries by mail were an- 
swered by the Division. 

More than four million pieces of 
descriptive literature were distrib- 
uted. About half of this total was 
produced by the Highway Depart- 
ment, with the remainder supplied 
to the Department by chambers of 
commerce and other travel-oriented 
groups. @ 
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REFERRED TO, with tongue-in-cheek, as a lead- 
er whose job causes him to be “cussed and discussed,” 
G. A. Youngs of Atlanta, district engineer, was named 
an honorary citizen of Marshall February 15. 

The good-natured description was used by Mayor 
A. Weldon Webber in introducing the veteran highway 
executive, scheduled to address the Marshall Rotary 
Club. 

Before speaking, Youngs was presented with a letter 
of commendation by Webber, which was signed by the 
city commission, and a plaque declaring him to be an 
honorary citizen of Marshall. 


“We haven’t found anyone whose cooperative atti- — 


tude was as good as or better than that of G. A. 
Youngs,” declared Webber, recognizing Youngs’ con- 
tributions to local highway development. 


FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS attended a re- 
ception February 23 at District 14 headquarters in 
Austin for District Engineer Tom Wood. Wood was 
honored by Travis Chapter, Texas Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, as “Engineer of the Year.” 

“In addition to being an outstanding professional 
engineer, Mr. Wood has long been active in numerous 
civic and church affairs,” said W. C. Cotten Jr., Travis 
Chapter president. “We think his activities in these 
areas exhibit an exceptional interest in the welfare of 
his fellow man and make him deserving of the honor.” 

Wood’s wife, five children, and former District 14 
Engineer Ed Bluestein were at the ceremony. 


FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE—Tom Wood, left, accepts the TSPE 
award from Travis Chapter President W. C. Cotten Jr. 


Thomas A. Woot. pt 


‘Salute (0 Achievement 


“Texas Highway. Department employees 
have won recognition and applause this 


- year tor their engineering achievements 
| ond civic endeavors. Many were recog- 
- nized during Engineers’ Week, February 


4, but whenever, whatever, their pub- 


dic recognition speaks well for them and 


he Department. On these two pages, | 


: : TEXAS HIGHWAYS salutes : six of the out- 


IN RECOGNITION of his many contributions in 
the field of highway engineering, Assistant State High- 
way Engineer B. L. DeBerry received the Outstanding 
Achievement Award from the Dallas branch, Texas 
Section, American Society of Civil Engineers, on Feb- 
ruary 23. The award was presented to DeBerry in 
Dallas at an awards banquet hosted by the organiza- 
tion. 

Before transferring to Austin January 1 to assume 
his new post as second-in-command of the Highway 
Department, DeBerry headed the seven-county Dallas 
district. For more than seven years he directed one 
of the five largest highway construction programs in 
the history of the Department. He has been with the 
Department since 1937. 


CAROL D. ZEIGLER, district design engineer, 
District 17, was named “Engineer of the Year” Feb- 
ruary 22 by the Brazos Chapter, Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

Zeigler, 38, was cited for his work in planning and 
expediting multimillion-dollar Interstate highway proj- 
ects in District 17. 

The recognition came at a banquet of the Brazos 
Chapter as a climax to Engineers’ Week observances. 
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DE J.F. Snyder receives ‘Engineer of the Year’’ award from his boss, 


State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 


“IN MY OPINION and the opinion of many others 
who work under him, we have one of the best men 
for our boss.” 

Apparently, members of the PBX Club of Corpus 
Christi agreed with Mrs. Lillian Mills, for they made 
her boss, District Engineer Travis Long, Boss of the 
Year. Long received a plaque, appropriately inscribed, 
at a February 23 meeting of the Mustang Club. He 
shared the spotlight that day with the woman who was 
given the club’s Most Courteous Operator of the Year 
Award. 

Long received the award on the merits of a letter, 
excerpted above, written by the District 16 PBX op- 
erator. Signing her nomination only, “ a grateful op- 
erator,” Mrs. Mills’ winning letter reads, “He has been 
with this area of the organization two years, but has 
already won the heart of each of his employees. In 
that short time, we have learned that he has the rare 
ability of a born leader with a wise and understanding 
heart for his fellow man. His knowledge, training, 
and years of experience have won him the respect and 
admiration of all who come in contact with him in 
the business world. 

“The first thing I noticed about him was his friendly, 
sincere interest, and the ability of putting a person at 
ease. He is always ready to listen to our problems, 
whether they be personal or business. Not only listens, 
but is genuinely interested. His door is open to every- 
one—yardman, janitor, to the top echelon. 

“He is always on the alert for ideas or suggestions 
that will help him and improve the working conditions 
of the employees.” 


“WE’VE GATHERED here tonight to bestow a 
few flowers on Jim Snyder, an exceptional administra- 
tor, a good citizen of the Valley—and above all—a 
top-flight engineer. And it is my privilege and 
pleasure to present to him this award as Engineer of 
the Year on behalf of the Rio Grande Valley Chapter 
of the Texas Society of Professional Engineers.” 

The speaker was State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall, who saluted Snyder before presenting him with 
the award on February 16 at a dinner in Mercedes. 
Snyder, head of the 10-county district at Pharr for 
two decades, was a charter member of the Valley 
Chapter and served as its first elected president in 
1947. The award, accolades, and dinner honored his 
efforts toward advancing engineering as a profession 
and showed the appreciation of fellow engineers. 


District Engineer Travis Long was named Boss of the Year by the PBX Club of 
Corpus Christi February 23. With Long are Mrs. James Seward (left), winner 
of the club’s Most Courteous Operator of the Year award, and Mrs. Thomas R. 
Thompson, club president. 
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GOODBYE, 
Old Devils River Bridge 


WHOOMP! And the old Devils River Bridge comes tumbling down. Five 
hundred pounds of dynamite knock three truss spans off their piers. 
Bob Heaton of the San Antonio Express took the photograph. 


For 34 years the Devils River Bridge on US 90 
north of Del Rio stood proudly and served well the 
countless vehicles that crossed her trussed spans. But 
on February 7, 1968, the old bridge came down, 
blasted off her piers by dynamite. She was built in 
1933-34 at a cost of $123,570 and sold this year for 
$3,333 as scrap iron. 

A higher bridge farther downstream had replaced 
her in 1965 and the old bridge was relegated to Loop 
406, a new designation for old US 90. Amistad Dam 
will soon be closed and the Devils River will inundate 
the bridge site forever. 


For years this 1,166-foot bridge was the pride of the Devils River in Val 
Verde County. Motorists enjoyed a rest and snacks in the picnic arbor at 
the east end of the bridge. But those days came to an end February 7 with 
demolition of the bridge. 


Dust begins to settle as three workers examine their handiwork. The last 
three spans were blasted on February 8. Note old picnic arbor in foreground. 


Now she’s ready for scrapping. General contractor George Mapus and 
scrap-iron firm operator Lester Adler, both of Laredo, hurried to cut up 
the more than 100 tons of steel trusses before the river begins to rise. 
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Photographs courtesy Del Rio News-Herald 
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(As of April 30, 1968) 


Materials and Test 


District | 3 
Leon S. Partridge, Supervisi 
District 17 
James W. Smith, Skilled Laborer 


35 Year 


District 
Marion W. Hobbs, Drafism 


, District 6 
| Paul H. Coleman, District Engin 


District 9 
Thomas R. Matthews, Engineering Tech 


District 11 
Arthur V. Pickard, Maintenance Construction Foreman tie 
William L. Stockton, District Administrative Engineer 


District 12 
Lee R. Batson, Engineering Technician Vv 


District 18 

oe _ Placere Jones, Skilled Laborer 
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Guy Gullion, Supervising Resident Engineer John 1 Cumbie, ee Constry ct 
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Hempstead News reports—On February 
29, two delegations, one from Waller 
County and one from Washington County, 
appeared before the State Highway Com- 
mission in Austin to urge immediate ac- 
tion on the building of a new bridge 
across the Brazos on Highway 290 west 
of Hempstead. Representative Gus Mut- 
scher opened the discussion and _ pre- 
sented the two delegations to the Com- 
missioners. Mutscher stressed the 
emergency conditions now existing and 
the need for assistance and cooperation 
from the Commission. 


Again, the Hempstead News—About 
10:30 p.m. February 29, two large semi- 
trailer trucks attempted to pass, each go- 
ing in opposite directions on the Brazos 
River Bridge on Highway 290. There was 
not sufficient room and a bad crash oc- 
curred. ... It appears that accidents 
are going to continue happening on this 
bridge that are not the result of any neg- 
ligence on the part of either driver. A 
bridge that carries as much traffic as the 
Brazos River Bridge is bound to be the 
scene of many ‘“‘inevitable’”’ accidents. 


And again, the Hempstead News—The 
Texas Highway Commission has agreed to 
construct a new bridge across the Brazos 
River and complete a four-lane divided 
highway all the way from the river to 
State Highway 6 at Hempstead, but the 
whole deal hinges on whether Waller 
County will acquire right of way to build 
the balance of Highway 290 up to ade- 
quate standards. ... 

It is understood there will be no prob- 
lem on the right of way at the west end 
of the bridge in Washington County. .. . 

Waller County already has the right of 
way in the immediate area of the bridge 
and some officials have expressed the 
opinion that it was bought with the intent 
of building the new bridge, but now the 
Highway Commission is trying to put the 
county in the position of having to buy 
more right of way for the entire Highway 
290 project before it will build a bridge. 


It is expected that both counties will 
continue efforts to get the badly needed 
new bridge, with or without a new loop 
around Hempstead, which seems to be 
the obstacle in the project at the present 
time. 


Longview News, editorially saying—At 
least one piece of good news came out of 
Washington during the week—the Trans- 
portation Department allocated $1.1 bil- 
lion in highway construction funds to the 
states to finance the building of interstate 
highways and state primary and second- 
ary roads. 

Texas will put its allocation of funds to 
quick use because the highway projects 
now under way and projected are needed 
now. 


Kilgore News Herald, quoting—What 
some Kilgore groups have been trying to 
tell the people of this city about beautifi- 
cation was summed up adequately the 
other day by a Texas Highway Depart- 
ment official. 

“Pride and education are keys to 
beautification and beautification pays its 
way, saving lives and producing economic 
benefits from recreation and travel.” 

The quote is by Tom H. Taylor, director 
of the Travel and Information Division 
of the Texas Highway Department. He 
reminded citizens that Texas plays host 
to 20 million visitors a year who spend 
more than a billion dollars. .. . 

“We need to rekindle the spirit of 
pride we once had in our land,” Taylor 
said, explaining he believes “‘people have 
shifted the responsibilities for maintain- 
ing beauty to the county, state, and fed- 
eral governments.” 


Houston Post, lamenting—For years 
and years Texas had roadside parks along 
its major highways. Now they call them 
rest areas. What a pity. 

The term ‘‘roadside park’’ suggested all 
sorts of pleasant things. It implied trees 
and a fresh breeze and perhaps bluebon- 
nets. It conjured up a picture of stopping 


the car to take a stroll down to a river 
bank or along a brook. 

The term ‘‘rest area’’ is sociological. 
It suggests something hygienic and ther- 
apeutic. It conjures up visions of a man 
who drives a grim 7O miles an hour for 
a given number of hours, who stops in 
a neat concrete by-way shaded by a 
series of sterile, plastic carports, who 
does exercises designed to improve his 
muscle tone, who stands while he downs 
a Thermos of coffee to increase his 
alertness, who winds his watch and then 
returns to the highway for another 70 
mph sprint. 


Lamar County Echo, pointing out—A 
major activity for 1968 among Transporta- 
tion Committee members of the Lamar 
Chamber of Commerce will be the con- 
tinued promotion for completion of a four- 
lane highway system extending from the 
Red River to the Gulf Coast. 

This would give a ‘‘straight shot’ at 
Gulf Coast beaches for Midwesterners and 
would open up an “industrial and sports- 
men’s paradise’ in at least nine East 
Texas counties. 


Hallettsville New Era-Herald, proclaim- 
ing—A Texas invention promises to save 
thousands of lives on the nation’s high- 
ways. This is the breakaway support for 
signs and light standards. Developed by 
the Texas Highway Department, this de- 
vice gives way to autos in case of acci- 
dents and reduces injuries and fatalities. 

Installation of this type of support on 
signs or lights along the nation’s 900,000 
miles of federal aid highways has recently 
been ordered by the Federal Highway 
Administration. 

This lifesaving installation is one of 
the results of $1 million yearly spent on 
research by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. Other Texas innovations have 
been adopted nationally in the _ past. 
These have included the broad, sloping 
shoulders for highways and the original 
design of a shield to designate Interstate 
highways. 
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Gynttetie aggregates may be manu- 
factured from a wide variety of 


raw materials, both natural and arti- 
ficial. By far the most important nat- 
ural materials are clays, shales, and 
slates, but perlite and vermiculite are 
also used. Artificial raw materials in- 
clude 1) slags from various metal- 
lurgical operations, especially from 
blast furnaces; 2) ash, cinders, and 
clinker from the combustion of coal; 
and 3) waste products, such as brick 
and tile, from various ceramic indus- 
tries. Some of these materials can be 
used directly and others require proc- 
essing. 


Clays, Shales, and Slates 


Nearly all clays are formed by 
chemical weathering of the many alu- 
minum-silicate minerals, a very slow 
but effective process in nature. Un- 
der some conditions they may remain 
at the site of their formation, but more 
commonly they are washed away and 
deposited in layers by slow settling 
from quiet water. Thus, most clay 
deposits belong to the group of sedi- 
mentary rocks. 


Shales are hardened clays. The 
hardening may be by simple compac- 
tion and drying, or by a combination 
of compaction and drying with ce- 
mentation, which results from the de- 
position of other minerals from the in- 
terstitial water of the clay. Thus, 
there are all degrees of hardening. 
Strictly speaking, the term shale ap- 
plies only to hardened clays which 
split readily into thin plates, but it is 
often used, especially in the oil indus- 
try, to include all clay rocks, regard- 
less of properties. Extreme pressure 
and heat in the earth transform clays 
and shales into still harder platy rocks 
known as slates. 

The clays are not amorphous (with- 
out crystallinity), as was once thought, 
but consist of very fine particles of 
crystalline substances called clay min- 


erals, which are essentially hydroxy- 
silicates of aluminum. The clay min- 
erals fall into three groups: the. kao- 
linite group, the montmorillonite 
group, and the illite group. The in- 
dividual members are extremely dif- 
ficult to differentiate, but those in any 
group have similar properties, so that 
the group name is generally sufficient 
to describe them. 

Very few natural clay deposits con- 
sist of one individual clay mineral, or 
even of one group, but are mixtures 
of the various clay minerals. In many 
deposits, however, one group predomi- 
nates. 

All clays adsorb water readily, and 
in so doing become plastic and in- 
crease in volume. This property is 
especially pronounced in the montmo- 
rillonite group, and is least in the kao- 
linites. A corresponding shrinkage 
takes place on drying. Thus the mois- 
ture content of a clay will vary with 
relative humidity. 

On heating, clay minerals pass 
through a number of important 
changes. First, adsorbed water is 
given off at around 212°F. Then at 
various temperatures between 900 and 
1500°F, depending on the different 
minerals, the structure breaks down, 
the hydroxyl groups are driven off as 
water, and an anhydrous aluminum 
silicate is formed, in some cases with 
other minerals also. The resulting 
product does not melt until a much 
higher temperature is reached (some 
as high as 3200°F). This behavior is 
the fundamental basis of the entire 
ceramic industry. 

Clays that settle from water adsorb 
not only some of the water, but also 
any substances that may be dissolved 
or suspended in the water. Thus most 
natural clays are impure. The most 
common impurities include com- 
pounds of sodium, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, and iron; also organic 
matter and silt-size grains of quartz, 


micas, and feldspars. In addition, 
grains of calcite, gypsum, and marca- 
site or pyrite may form in the clay 
during or after its deposition. 

These impurities have a profound 
effect upon the firing properties of the 
clay. At temperatures around 1500- 
2200°F, the sodium, potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, and iron—often 
called fluxing elements or fluxes—re- 
act with the aluminum silicate in the 
clay to form complex silicates that 
melt to amorphous, viscous glasses. 
Like most mixtures, these silicates 
melt gradually over a temperature 
range rather than sharply at one par- 
ticular temperature. During heating 
many of the impurities also give off 
gases (1)*. If these gases are given 
off at the same time that a viscous 
glass is formed, the glass will entrap 
the gases and the mixture will bloat to 
a spongy mass, which on cooling will 
be a hard, lightweight material. If 
the two reactions do not occur simul- 
taneously, or if the glass is so fluid as 
to allow all the gases to escape, no 
bloating will take place, and the prod- 
uct will be a ceramic material of nor- 
mal specific gravity (1, 2). 

Obviously, without some fluxes and 
some gas-forming impurities a clay 
cannot bloat, but their mere presence 
does not guarantee that it will. At 
present, there seems to be no sure 
method, except actual trial in a fur- 
nace or kiln, of predicting whether a 
given clay will make a satisfactory 
lightweight aggregate. Clays rich in 
montmorillonite are generally favor- 
able prospects because they contain 
fluxing elements. Conversely, clays 
rich in kaolinite are generally unfav- 
orable. Clays dark from organic mat- 
ter at least contain a gas-producer, 
and the addition of coal or oil has 
been found to improve the bloating of 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to references 
at the end of this report. 


certain other clays (2). On the other 
hand, clays rich in calcium carbonate, 
although this compound is a gas pro- 
ducer, may produce a glass too fluid 
because it is too rich in calcium. 


Clays that do not bloat in firing wilk 
cool to a hard, dense ceramic material 
that may be quite suitable for use in 
highway base courses and as aggre- 
gate wherever weight is not an impor- 
tant consideration. 


Most clay deposits contain silt, and 
some contain thin layers and lenses 
of very fine sand. A considerable 
amount of silt can be tolerated in the 
manufacture of synthetic aggregates 
if the clay has desirable properties. 
But clays containing layers or lenses 
of sand are generally unsuitable as 
raw materials, unless the sand can be 
removed. In the firing process, the 
quartz grains of the silt or sand are 
among the last constituents to react, 
and they can be seen under the micro- 
scope in almost every synthetic aggre- 
gate which has not reached complete 
fusion. Their assimilation also de- 
pends on the amount of fluxing ele- 
ments present. If present in only 
small quantities, they do not seem to 
interfere with bloating of the clay. 


Several other raw materials can be 
used to manufacture synthetic aggre- 
gates, but they are not in general use 
in Texas and are omitted from this 
discussion. 


How Are Expanded Clays 
And Shales Made? 


At present, much of the synthetic 
ageregates are produced from clays 
or shales. 

Clays and shales may be fired just 
as they come from the pits or they 
may be sized and the different sizes 
fired separately. Another procedure 
is to mix the clay with a controlled 
amount of water in a pug mill, extrude 
it as a ribbon, and cut it into lumps 
of uniform size. The last two methods 
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give a more uniform product, especial- 
ly in the rotary kiln where the size of 
each particle will affect the tempera- 
ture reached within it during a given 
time of passage through the kiln. 


To facilitate sizing, clays are first 
dried, either artificially or by storage 
in covered sheds. Drying is neces- 
sary since some moist clay will pop 
or explode into very small particles 
when introduced into a hot kiln. 
The dried lumps are often crushed 
and screened so that most of the fine 
sand not actually incorporated in the 
clay lumps can be shaken loose and 
discarded. 

Firing is done either in a rotary 
kiln or on a traveling grate (sintering 
machine). The rotary kiln, which is the 
method more widely used (especially 
in Texas), is a long cylinder lined with 
fire brick similar to a cement kiln, 
mounted at a gentle slope and re- 
volved slowly. The fuel may be gas, 
oil, or powdered coal. The clay or 
shale is fed in at the upper end, the 
stack end, and travels down counter 
to the direction of the flame from the 
burner. At the lower end the aggre- 
gate drops out into a bin or pit, in 
which it may be either cooled in air 
or quenched in water. 


The temperature, time of retention, 
atmosphere inside the kiln, and the 
aggregate cooling rate are among vari- 
able factors which must be regulated 
according to the particular raw mater- 
ial used and properties desired in the 
fired product. Few clays bloat below 
1800°F, and in general the tempera- 
tures used for lightweight aggregates 
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Some 


are between 1800 and 2200°F. 
clays that will not bloat within this 
range will do so at still higher temp- 
eratures, but temperatures above 
2200°F are generally considered un- 
economical. Incipient fusion is, of 
course, essential to bloating, but fu- 
sion to the point of low viscosity is 
undesirable because it promotes clink- 
ering (agglomeration) and may clog 
the kiln. 

In view of the many variables, it 
is not surprising that most plants use 
material from a single source and find 
the best operating procedure by trial 
and error. 


How Are Synthetic 
Aggregates Evaluated? 


Synthetic coarse aggregates having 
a unit weight of less than 55 pcf are 
classed as lightweight coarse aggre- 
gates; those weighing more than this, 
as normal coarse aggregates (ASTM 
Designation C-330). Unit weight of 
the synthetic product will depend 
chiefly on its porosity, which for clay 
or shale fired in the rotary kiln de- 
pends on the extent of bloating. Un- 
bloated aggregates made in a rotary 
kiln have much the same appearance 
and structure as common brick. In 
fact, broken and rejected brick can 
occasionally be used for the same pur- 
poses. If fired at only 1500-1600°F 
they are apt to be friable, like under- 
burned brick, and to have little struc- 
tural strength. As the temperature is 
increased, the material becomes hard- 
er, stronger, and much more firmly 
bound together. Since little or no gas 
has been formed, internal voids are 


few and the material is of normal 
weight. Unless the raw clay has been 
put through a pug mill, its original 
laminated structure generally will be 
preserved. 

Ideally, each lightweight aggregate 
particle should consist of thousands 
of microscopic gas bubbles, or ves- 
icles, separated by thin glass walls. 
This ideal structure may be achieved 
to a greater or lesser degree, depend- 
ing on the uniformity of the raw ma- 
terial, temperature reached through- 
out the particle, rate of heating, and 
control of other factors in the firing 
process. 

As the temperature is increased 
and the fused material becomes less 
viscous, the individual microscopic 
vesicles may coalesce to form large 
ones. This is particularly apt to occur 
if the material is not uniform in the 
first place, and it may result in an 
ageregate of irregular porosity and 
permeability. With continued fusion 
and gas evolution, each aggregate par- 
ticle may become approximately a hol- 
low sphere. Such spheres are very light 
weight, but unfortunately they are also 
more brittle. 

If in passing through the kiln each 
particle reaches a higher temperature 
on the outside than on the inside, it 
may acquire a rind of denser, more 
completely fused material coating a 
spongy interior. This is almost the 
ideal condition because it results in 
decreased permeability of the aggre- 
gate without much loss in strength or 
increase in weight. 

As mentioned earlier, pugging and 
sizing of the raw material and close 
control of the firing process will great- 
ly aid formation of the most desirable 
and uniform product. 

In many clays and shales which 
have never been exposed to weather- 
ing, the iron compounds present are 
in the lower state of oxidation, espe- 
cially if organic matter or sulfides are 
also present. In this condition they 
may impart a pale greenish or bluish 
color to the rock, or they may be ob- 
scured by the dark color of the or- 


ganic matter. When such materials are 
heated in the presence of air or oxy- 
gen, the organic matter and sulfur 
oxidize and then the iron oxidizes to 
ferric oxide, coloring the material var- 
ious shades of red. This oxidation may 
occur within the kiln or only as the 
red-hot material emerges into the air. 
Because it depends on exposure to 
oxygen, the aggregate particles may 
be red only on the outside and may 
be dark and incompletely oxidized in- 
side. Aggregates produced at 2000°F 
or higher tend to have a darker red 
color, possibly because of some of the 
ferric oxide (hematite) may have dis- 
sociated into magnetite (1). 


Because of their numerous vesicles, 
bloated or expanded aggregates show 
much greater water absorption than 
do natural aggregates. This absorp- 
tion may differ considerably with ag- 
gregates from different sources and 
even with particles from the same 
lot. Absorption will generally be great- 
er with aggregates that have been 
crushed and sized after firing because 
the process breaks any rinds that may 
have formed and allows freer access 
of water to the larger vesicles in the 
interior of each particle. 

Texas Transportation Institute stud- 


ies have shown that commercial light- 
weight synthetic coarse aggregates dif- 
fer not only in total absorption but 
also in rate of absorption (3,4). These 
studies also relate aggregate proper- 
ties to durability of concrete made 
with the aggregate against freezing 
and thawing. 


Deleterious Constituents ~ 


Many clays and shales contain sub- 
stances which, if not completely elimi- 
nated in the manufacture of synthetic 
aggregate, may be expected to have 
deleterious effects upon the concrete 


This research rotary kiln, one of the most complete in the country, is used at the Texas Transportation 
Institute to make synthetic aggregate. Raw materials dug from many areas are fed into the kiln and 
heated to about 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. The result is a hard, durable, synthetic aggregate. 
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in which the aggregate is used. These 
substances include clay minerals them- 
selves, calcium carbonate in various 
forms, sulfides, sulfates, and organic 
matter. Research into possible effects 
is being carried on at TTI. 

In the relatively few years that 
structures and pavements using syn- 
thetic aggregates have been in service, 
little has been learned about the sig- 
nificance and magnitude of these ef- 
fects. Their harmful action is strongly 
suspected but not indisputably proved. 

Some particles of the clay or shale 
in passing through the rotary kiln may 
not be heated sufficiently to bring 
about the change to other minerals or 
to glass, but may lose only their ab- 
sorbed water. When embedded in con- 
crete and exposed to moist air or wa- 
ter on an open surface or crack, they 
may rehydrate with accompanying ex- 
pansion and disintegration. This is 
especially true if the clay is rich in 
montmorillonite. 

Failed concrete from a structure 
studied by TTI researchers was found 
to contain unaltered clay minerals in 
the synthetic aggregate. However, oth- 
er conditions may have contributed as 
much or more to the failure. 

Calcium carbonate (CaCO3), gyp- 
sum (CaSO4.2H,O), and anhydrite 
(CaSO4), when heated to high temper- 
atures all lose gases (water, COz2, 
SO3) and change to calcium oxide 
(CaO). The calcium oxide in turn re- 
acts with clays to form fusible sili- 
cates, and thus lowers the viscosity of 
the glass. Consequently, if these sub- 
stances are uniformly distributed in 
fine particles throughout the clay, they 


help rather than hinder the manufac- 


ture of synthetic aggregate, unless 
present in such large amounts that the 
resulting glass becomes too fluid. But 
if the calcium carbonate is localized 
in the raw material as fossils or con- 
cretions, and the gypsum as scattered 
crystals, much of the resulting CaO 
may not be in contact with the clay 
and will be left in the aggregate as 
friable lumps. Later, these may cause 
expansion and popouts in the con- 
crete as they absorb water or carbon 
dioxide. 

Many clays and shales contain wide- 
ly disseminated microscopic crystals 
of pyrite or marcasite (both are FeS2), 
and in some deposits these minerals 
are localized as sizable crystals or ag- 
gregate of crystals. In addition, clays 
rich in organic matter often contain 
finely divided FeS disseminated 
throughout. 


At high temperatures in the pres- 
ence of abundant air, the sulfur in all 
of these sulfides should be completely 
oxidized and driven off as SO2 or 
SO3. But these ideal conditions seem 
difficult to achieve in many rotary 
kilns. With insufficient air the FeS2 
loses only half its sulfur and changes 
to FeS, which is decomposable by 
dilute acids. Thus if an aggregate par- 
ticle containing FeS is exposed to hu- 
mid weather, the FeS might decom- 
pose and oxidize by water, carbonic 
acid, and oxygen. The exact course of 
chemical reactions involved probably 
varies with conditions, but the final 
products, as observed on rock out- 
crops and masonry buildings, are li- 
monite (ferric hydroxide) and sulfuric 


acid. The latter can migrate with the 
water and attack adjacent concrete 
and cause it to disintegrate. 

TTI researchers are conducting stu- 
dies on this subject. There seems little 
doubt that the presence of iron sul- 
fides in synthetic aggregates is unde- 
sirable, but until we gain more experi- 
ence concerning their effects on con- 
crete no specific limits of tolerance 
can be recommended. 


Many natural aggregates, such as 
obsidian, rhyolite, and opaline chert, 
which consist in whole or in part of 
glassy or poorly crystallized rocks have 
given trouble in concrete because of 
the alkali-aggregate reaction. It seems 
likely that synthetic aggregates con- 
sisting chiefly of glass would produce 
similar effects in concrete. Surpris- 
ingly, this has not been true of syn- 
thetic aggregates studied thus far, nor 
have specimens of failed concrete 
shown evidence of alkali-aggregate re- 
action. It may be that the glass in syn- 
thetic aggregates consists entirely of 
silicates, and that all or nearly all of 
the free silica remains in the relatively 
inert form of quartz silt grains, as seen 
under the microscope, and has not 
been converted into the more reactive 
tridymite, cristobalite, or silica glass. 


Texas Transportation Institute re- 
search on synthetic aggregates has 
been largely along two lines: 


e@ Study of the performance of con- 
crete made from various synthetic 
coarse aggregates, produced commer- 
cially and in a pilot kiln. 


e Study of the composition and 
properties of aggregates and the rela- 
tion of these properties to the per- 
formance of concrete. 


From these studies, we hope to be 
able to predict the properties of con- 
crete made with various aggregates. 
Then Highway Department engineers 
can write specifications for synthetic 
aggregates for a particular concrete 
design. 


Preliminary Classification System 

Experimental results to date have 
been encouraging. To present results 
to the Highway Department in a use- 
able form, we have prepared a recom- 
mended synthetic coarse aggregate 
classification system (5). In this classi- 
fication system, synthetic coarse ag- 
gregates are divided into two groups, 
bloated and nonbloated. Each group 
is further divided into three groups, 
based upon quality. 

The classification system also con- 
tains a functional grouping, based on 
intended use. For example, when 
used in portland cement concrete 
structures, the synthetic coarse aggre- 
gate should be limited to the highest 
quality class of the bloated (lightweight) 
group. 

This system has not been presented 
as a final or firm recommendation. 
Rather, it has been presented for re- 
view and comment, and will be revised 
as further information is obtained. 
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To and From Our Readers 


D. C. Greer At Leisure 

From Weldon Hart’s Texas Good 
Roads Association’s Newsletter: 

“Professor D. C. Greer, besides 
working hard and joyfully at graduate- 
student guidance among the Teasip- 
pers, has been named a consultant on 
highway matters to the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. On March 6 he 
spoke to Houston contractors about 
TGRA. Aside from these things and 
a directorship at an Austin bank, he 
hasn’t been able to find anything to 
do since retiring from the Highway 
Department.” 


News from Blooming Grove 

February rains brought the follow- 
ing comment from Beatrice McCor- 
mick, writing in the Blooming Grove 
Times: 

“Back in the 30’s I remember pro- 
longed rain such as we have experi- 
enced this winter season, and that was 
before there were any paved roads 
west of Corsicana or east of Hills- 
boro. 

“Nowadays, those made idle by wet 
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IT COULDN'T RE FEZRY's Crew, 
t SAW ONE OF THEM Move !" 


weather at least have an outlet. They 
can get to Mertens, Dawson, Waco or 
Malone without one time getting off 
pavement. That is, if they want to 
go to Mertens, Dawson, or Waco. 
“In order to get supplies back in the 
30’s, men came to town on a stripped 
down wagon chassis with two teams 
pulling it, and it was an all day job.” 


The Heart of the Matter 
A Houston Chronicle reader was so 
impressed with heart transplants that 
she suggested this slogan: 
DRIVE CAREFULLY 
THEY ARE WAITING FOR 
“YOUR HEART 


Worthy Praise 

District 15 in San Antonio was 
praised in a recent column titled 
“Witte Museum Question Box” by 
William A. Burns, San Antonio Ex- 
press. 

In answer to the question, “How 
much chance is there of discovering 
fossils in and around Bexar County?” 
Burns replied in part: 


»--CAUSE { THINK 


“Two major human activities lead 
to the finding of fossils—one is high- 
way construction (or construction of 
any kind that digs up old layers and 
deposits of ancient rock) and mining 
operations. We have had wonderful 
cooperation from the Texas Highway 
Department when they have bulldozed 
some ancient remains and they and 
their contractors were good enough to 
let us not only dig on the site for 
weeks, holding up the new road, but 
they also loaned us equipment and 
backhoed out trenches which gave us 
new leads.” 


Endurance Trials 

District Engineer G. A. Youngs at 
Atlanta was reminiscing recently about 
Department working hours during the 
Depression, and made us feel sorta 
guilty about our eight hours a day. 
He said he worked for three weeks in 
1930 without taking off his clothes. 
He slept occasionally with his head on 
his desk where he was drafting plans. 
After a short nap, he would sit up 
and go back to work. 


“We didn’t mind it. Nobody griped. 
That’s just the way the job was.” 

Youngs began his career on a high- 
way project near Victoria. He had 
breakfast in a cafe about five in the 
morning. Panhandlers lined the block 
outside the cafe asking for dimes for 
doughnuts and coffee. He decided to 
turn the tables on them, and some 
mornings collected as much as 25 
cents. 

Youngs said East Texas was beauti- 
ful country in 1920 when he was run- 
ning a survey. 

“The sand was clean and white and 
the streams were clear and cold. Now 
the streams are polluted — muddy 
looking from the sewage and other 
waste.” 

But at least the highways still offer 
some glimpses of beauty. Youngs 
said thousands of motorists drive along 
US 80 east of Marshall each year to 
see wisteria growing on the trees. 


Hutchinson Resigns 

Under Secretary of Transportation 
Everett Hutchinson, who spoke to 
several transportation groups in Texas 
in December, has resigned the number 
two position in the Department of 
Transportation. His resignation was 
effective April 1. 

The 53-year-old Hutchinson had 
served as under secretary since Feb- 
ruary 1967. He will practice law 
in Washington in the office of Ful- 
bright, Crooker, Freeman, Bates and 
Jaworski, which operates in both 
Houston and Washington. 


The Rescue Was More Heroic 

Our story in the February issue 
about “Burning Plane Lands on 
Freeway” invoked a grateful response. 
Shortly after the article appeared, we 
received the following letter from Gus 
and Stevie Anagnostis: 

“You did not express enough what 
Mr. Bocco (Tony), Mr. Phillips 
(Alex), and Mr. Stewart (Allison) did 
in extinguishing the fire on the Cessna 
180 airplane. These men rushed to 


the plane when it landed with my hus- 
band yelling to them to get back as 
the flames were almost at the gas 
tanks. They all ignored the shouts 
and continued with their extinguishers 
until the flames were all out. 

“We did not know for some time 
who it was that came to my husband’s 
need until I wrote an article in “Sound 
Off” in the Houston Post. Mr. Boc- 
co’s wife read it and insisted that he 
call us. 

“We invited all the men to Dickin- 
son for drinks and dinner. That is 
where our sky diving operations are 
held. 

“Incidentally, the plane was com- 
pletely totaled out as the heat in the 
cockpit was so hot it melted all the 
panel board and destroyed the frame 
of the plane. It was caused from a 
short in the battery cable. 

“We certainly want the Texas High- 
way Department to know how glad we 
are it has men like Mr. Bocco, Mr. 
Phillips, and Mr. Stewart.” 


Where’s Chicken Licken? 

In Shelby County, near the City of 
Center, there is a trafficway known as 
“Chicken Brooder Road.” 


Our Reading Retirees 

J. C. O’Neil’s request in this section 
last month brought instant response 
from Lewis Maston, maintenance con- 
struction foreman in District 21. He 
asked that we add three men from his 
section to our retired employees mail- 
ing list to receive TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS each month. The men, Fred 
Sharer, James Webb, and James E. 
Foust, were honored with a dinner in 
San Benito on March 1. Thanks, Mr. 
Maston, the men have been added to 
our mailing list. 


Mrs. Pool Measures Up 

Mrs. Tom (Dillie) Pool, engineering 
technician in the Gilmer residency, 
has been awarded the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club presiden- 
tial “Measuring Up Citation” for her 


TOO MUCH TRAILER? R. S. Martin, district main 
tenance engineer at Brownwood, submitted this 


photo of an unusual accident that occurred on 
SH 16 in Comanche County. 
driver of the automobile, a lady, was hauling 


He explains: ‘The 


furniture in the trailer when it came loose from 
the trailer hitch. 
as the trailer began to whip back and forth 


However, the safety chain held 


across the highway. When the car finally came 


to a stop, the driver found her car in this un- 


usual position. She was not injured and the car 


sustained only minor damage.” 


years of service to the Gilmer club 
and for her civic and community con- 
tributions. 

Mrs. Pool has worked at the resi- 
dency since 1944, and has served as 
typist, file clerk, checker, draftsman, 
and secretary. Her office designed 
and supervised construction of Inter- 
state 20 in the Gregg County area. 


LSD 

Fritz Beck, senior resident engineer 
in the Dallas district office, had trou- 
ble understanding his assistant Janet 
Canning for several months after she 
went to work for him. Janet and her 
husband are from England. 

Fritz was somewhat shaken when 
Janet proudly announced she had 
bought license plates with the letters 
“LSD.” She then explained they were 
British initials for “pounds, shillings, 
and pence.” Fritz once asked how 
much she weighed, and Janet replied, 
“Ten-eight. That’s 10 stone, eight 
pounds.” Once she was late for work 
when she got behind a slow-moving 
“cement lorry.” 

Fritz said when his assistant is 
slightly angry with him she might call 
him a “bloke.” 

“But if she says ‘bloody bloke,’ I 
know I’m in for trouble.” 
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OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


® We had a ball in your state. 
First, the cute little lady at your In- 
formation Center in Orange is a doll, 
real nice and friendly. She gave me 
a big envelope with a booklet, “Texas, 
America’s Fun-tier.” Well, I looked 
through it and saw some mountains. 
Didn’t realize Texas had any that size. 

We took our daughter (she lives in 
Houston) and her family to Livingston 
where we are all buying waterfront 
lots and then on to my husband’s 
sister’s in Moscow (U.S.A.). While 
we were in the car my daughter started 
talking about their vacation this year 
and I suggested, “Why not in Texas? 
They have mountains, too.” I showed 
her the “[exas’ booklet and | be- 
lieve they have decided to vacation in 
Texas. 

So your state only got $6.60 for 


gas from us, but from that trip you: 


all will get more and my daughter and 
her family will see mountains, have a 
ball and not have to travel so far. 
It’s known that Texans brag, but 
you know if a foreigner from Louisi- 
ana goes over there and spends the 
night he catches the bragging fever for 
sure. 
Mrs. Vernon L. Smith 


Lake Charles, Louisiana - 


PS. If this letter ends up in some 
magazine, | want a copy of it, please. 


@ We had the misfortune to travel 
through the State of Texas in a freez- 
ing rain week before last and in a 
snow storm last week. Although the 
weather conditions were very bad, 
they were made worse by the sorry 
state of your highway maintenance. 

We saw four highway vehicles in 
all this time. Few bridges and curves 
were sanded; no highways were. 
Snow of a few hours was permitted 
to become packed on the road when 
it could have been scraped off. 

Needless to say, the roads of Iowa 
are constantly subjected to winter and 
the hazardous driving conditions it 


offers. Our road crews operate day 
and night, the highways are scraped 
and well-sanded, and ice is treated 
with salt which is admittedly hard on 
a car’s finish but this seems preferable 


_ to a skid on ice with oo re- 


sults! 
Traveling in Pennsylvania in No- 


vember, we ran into a freezing rain; 


and in five minutes the road crews 
were hard at work. We have traveled 
7,000 miles since last November, and 
frankly, only in Texas and southern 
Oklahoma .did we encounter 
scandalous roadway conditions as [ 
mentioned. 
Mrs. V. L. Schramm 
Iowa City, Iowa 


e I wish to commend to the utmost 
two men with a small truck (members 


of your Department) who, during the 


ice storm of January 8, 1968, near 
the exit two miles west of Terrell of- 
fered us help and guided us to the 


exit we had. passed. 


Not signed 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


e Your tourist information centers © 


at state lines should be imitated by all 
states. I use them nearly every trip 
to and across Texas. I’ve yet to ask 
for any information I didn’t get in 
just a few minutes. | 
I’ve found at the centers are the kind 
of folks I wish I came in contact with 
more often! They’re wonderful. 
Not signed 


Los Angeles, California : 


e We recently returned from a 


motor tour of your beautiful state. 


Before reaching Texas we drove 
through many states, and we agreed 
that the facilities provided for rest 
areas in Texas were nicely kept and, 
on the whole, the most. attractive. 
BUT we are still wondering what the 
traveler does in Texas when the “call 
of nature” comes upon him? There 
are no woods, etc. and not one of the 


such 


The personnel 


ie 
_ Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Schat 
Helena, Arkansas 
_ Fa Note “Mr. Thorn is ‘appr eal 


_ district laboratory. 


many places we stopped for a picnic 
made any provision for sanitary pur- 
poses. 


This is not made as a complaint — 


but only as a plea for rather distressed 


travelers in your most interesting state 


and one which we in England have 
heard so much about. 
With all good wishes to Texas! 
H.W. Nicol — : 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall, England 


® On February 26 we were on our 


way home on the highway between , 
El Paso and Van Horn when we had — 
the misfortune to have a blow-out. 
We are an elderly couple and incapa- 


ble of changing tires. We signaled 
our distress, but the steady flow of 
cars passed us by without a glance. 
Then two young men, Nolen Thorn 


and John L. DeVoto, of your High- — 


way Department, stopped and offered 
assistance. We requested that they 
have a service station send us help, — 
but they did more than we asked; they 


very graciously _ and courteously of- 
‘fered more than that and got them- 


selves dirty changing the tire for us. 
We want to express our apprecia- — 
tion again to these two young men — 


_ and we want you to know what fine 
and outstanding men they are. 


They 

are wonderful publicity agents for 
your Highway Department. 
not thank them enough for their help. 


You are 10 De congratulated for hav- 
_ ing these two fine young men in your 


section supervisor in El Paso’s Dis- 
trict Right of Way Section, and Mr. — ‘ 
DeVoto is a photographer employed 
in the reproduction section of the 
¢ the Highway 
Department also received a letter in 
this regard from Ward Goodman, - 
Director of Highways, Arkansas — 
State Highway Commission. 


We can- 4 


JORN COIN NALEY 


GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 


March 27.1968 


Mira. GS. sDingwall, state Dishway Engineer 
Texas Highway Department 

llth and Brazos 

Austin, Texas 


Dear Mr. Dingwall: 


HemisFair 1968 is almost here and with it, an influx of millions 
of visitors to Texas and to Austin! We have an unparalleled opportunity 
in the next six months to sell Texas! 


May I urge each of you therefore to examine your departmental 
operations and particularly the physical appearance of your headquarters, 
your field offices, and any facilities for which you are responsible. 


I know you will want to take all possible steps within your budgetary 
limitations to place your facilities in the best possible condition in order 
that our visitors, whether from Texas, from other states, or from foreign 
countries, may see that Texas state government cares enough to show our 
mDeSt Lace. 


I also hope you will encourage your employees to turn on that Texas 
HoS@italityecy camiOLeiLbanitoiecvanavemmtne past anduto extend their very 
best service to our employers - the citizens of Texas - , and to our many 
Pivestoeand VisilOr sg .c. 


With kindest regards always, 


Sincerely, 


{) 


Vhasedlgprally,. 
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The San Antonio skyline from the 550 of th 
—Fair officials claim viewers can see almost 100 miles fr 
vation deck. The San Antonio Convention Center can be seen lowe 
and the fair grounds at lower left. Hugh Pillsbury took the 
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Santee mens! 


